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The Sonth African Ontlook 


If it is not liberty for all and fraternity towards 
all, do not let us attempt to solve the problem of 
humanity. Equality is a thing that does not impose 
itself : it is a free plant that grows only on fertile 
lands, in salubrious air. 


George Sand. 
* 


* * * 


Summary dismissal of Fort Hare Staff. 

The refusal of the Department of Bantu Education to 
continue the services of 8 members of staff when it enters 
upon control of the College on the 1st January, 1960, must 
have come as a shock to all university staffs in the Union. 
The fact that such action could be taken without consulta- 
tion with any responsible body, not even with the Council 
which appointed these officers, is a step that marks the 
transition from normal university procedure to the auto- 
cratic administrative action which is all too common in 
dealing with native affairs. Without instituting any 
enquiry, without giving any explanation except a vague 
press report of an allegation by the Minister that those effec- 
ted were opposed to the government policy of apartheid, and 
without preferring any charge of dereliction of duty, the 
authorities have stopped six of these officers in full career, 
with all their responsibilities thick upon them. Beyond any 
protest against the summary dismissal of these officers 
there lurks uncomfortably the further question: Upon 
what information did the Minister act in selecting the 
individual members whose services are to be dispensed 
with ? He could have had no personal knowledge of them, 
he ordered no inspection, the only statutory body he could 
consult or that had a right to speak at such a juncture is 
the existing Council which holds office till the end of the 
year, and this he did not do. Under what kind of 
democracy are we now living ? 


Theological Training of non-European Ministers. 

One of the serious consequences arising from the appli- 
cation of the apartheid policy of the government to univer- 
sity institutions concerns the training of non-European 
candidates for the ministry of the Congregational, Method- 
dist and Presbyterian Churches. During the past 38 
years these churches have developed a workable system 
based on the Hostels at the University College of Fort 
Hare, these being a capital contribution to the College by 
the Churches. By this system, the Wardens of two of 
these hostels were also theological tutors of candidates for 
the ministry of their Churches. This had certain advan- 
tages for all concerned. For the College Council it meant 
that it was relieved of a great part of the cost of the over- 
sight of the men’s hostels ; for the churches, in addition 
to other advantages, it meant that they were relieved of the 
cost of running two establishments, and of making two 
appointments ; specifically for the theological students, it 
meant that a degree of specialized tuition was available, 
not only in divinity subjects but in certain ancillary sub- 
jects as well. By the compulsory expropriation of the 
hostels the Government has abolished the training centre 
of four co-operating churches, and forced them to seek a 
home outside the bounds of any university college, all of 
which, in the case of non-Europeans, are now by recent 
legislation government colleges. 

* * * * 
Apartheid in Theological Seminaries. 

We make no remark on the loss of the direct and detailed 
interest of the missionary churches in several groups of 
ordinary students ; what that will mean only the future 
will show. But there is another angle from which also it 
appears that the training of Bantu ministers may be dis- 
rupted. In any one year the numbers that are required 
by the churches or can be supported by the congregations 
are small. Small though they be, they include representa- 
tives of the four main Bantu languages in the Union, and 
also Afrikaans and English. All the churches have 
adherents in all these language areas. It is obvious how 
wasteful and financially impossible it would be for any. one 
church to run four or five distinct seminaries for these 
different small language groups, as the apartheid policy 
seems to require. Apart from the financial angle, it is 
highly important that all the ministers of any one church 
should be taught together and it is moreover desirable that 
wherever possible ministers of churches with allied organ- 
izations should have much of their basic instruction to- 


gether. This is entirely feasible, as survival conditions in 
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South Africa require most educated people to have a. 
knowledge of at least one of the official languages, in which 
also incidentally most teaching material is available. 

* * * * 
What are the alternatives ? 

Last month in our description of Turfloop, one of the 
new College foundations, translated from Die Voorligter, 
we read in outline the plan which the Dutch Reformed 
Churches propose to adopt. They are moving their 
existing training centre for ministers at Stofberg to a site 
in close proximity to the new College, with just such aims 
in view as have directed the framing of theological courses 
at Fort Hare. Their purpose also is two-fold: to bring 
their divinity students within easy reach of ancillary 
courses which may be available o7ly at the Colleges ; and 
secondly, to bring the influence of the church to bear upon 
the general body of College students. According to 
statements made by the responsible Minister, it is the 
intention of the Government to make available at the 
Colleges, courses in divinity for the degrees of the Univer- 
sity of South Africa. This is important in regard to the 
standard of training to be expected of Bantu ministers in 
future. But there is one serious obstacle to its success in 
the case of students sponsored by the churches, namely, 
the fact that in the Acts establishing these Colleges, the 
Minister has taken power to appoint all members of the 
College faculties, and it is inconceivable that the Churches, 
including the Dutch Reformed Churches, will consent to 
have their theological students trained by Professors and 
Lecturers in whose appointment they have had no say. 
There are, however, precedents in European Universities 
and Colleges whereby arrangements to surmount this 
obstacle have been made ; where, for example, no appoint- 
ments to such posts are made which are unacceptable to 
the churches presenting students. 

# i * * 
Nyasaland. 

The official organ of the Church of Scotland, comment- 
ing on the Report of the Devlin Commission into the 
recent disturbances in Nyasaland, claims that the report 
has made it abundantly clear that the Church was 
justified in its concern for the Central African situation 
and in most of the decisions taken at the Assembly in May 
and reported in our August issue. The British Governme=t 
accepted the view of the Commission that the declaration of 
an emergency by the Governor and the taking of special 
powers had been justified; but the commi sicn added that 
they thought “that the Government over-estimated the 
extent to which the idea of violence had penetrated Con- 
gress.” Other points made by the Commission were (1) 
they were unable to find evidence for the so-called 
“massacre plot” which had been emphasized by the 
Governor and the Colonial Secretary ; (2) that opposition 
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to Federation in its present form was almost universa’ - (3) 


the Government exaggerated the extent and effect of | 
intimidation ; (4) that unnecessary force was used in making 


arrests ; (5) that while the Church is not as sympathetic as 

it might be with the difficulties its outspokenness can cause 

to the Government, it noted how much the church is “ of 

the people” and speaks for the people. 
* * * * 

Light from the Ancients. 

In commenting on the Nyasaland troubles the “ Econo- 
mist” of the 6th of June last animadverts upon the type 
of propaganda pamphlets published by the Nyasaland 
government information office, entitled “Talking Points 
for Government Officers, Estate Owners and Managers,” 


excerpts from which were also printed in the official in-~ 


formation bulletin circulated free amongst Africans. 
Some parts of this make one rub one’s eyes and ask which 
century of the Christian Era we are living in. Here are a 
few sentences : ‘‘ Do you know of any member of Con- 
gress living near you who has not yet been arrested ? Do 
you know of any group of Congress members near you 


who are plotting trouble? If you do you must tell the 


Boma (government) so that these wicked people can be - 


arrested and removed from your area. You can either 
report personally to a government officer, or, if you prefer 
to remain anonymous, send an unsigned letter to your 
district commissioner or police officer, giving the name 
and address of any Congress member still at large. 
is no need to put a stamp on your letter).” 

Our comment on this may best be taken from a letter 
written in the year 112 of our era by the Emperor Trajan 
to the younger Pliny, who was concerned about how he 
should deal with Ais recalcitrant minority who happened to 
be Christians! ‘‘ You have followed, my dear Secundus,” 
wiites Trajan, ‘the process you should have done in examin- 
ing the cases of those who were accused to you as Chris- 
tians.....They are not to be sought out; but if they are 
accused and convicted, they must be punished—yet on 
this condition, that whoso denies himself to be a Christian, 
and makes the fact plain by his action, that is, by worship- 
ping our gods, shall obtain pardon on his repentance, 
however suspicious his past conduct may be. Papers, 
however, which are presented unsigned ought not to be ad- 
mitted in any charge, for they are a very bad example and 
unworthy of our time.’ (H. M. Gwatkin: “ Selections from 
Early Christian Writers” p. 31. Italics by Ed.). 

* * * * 
Bible Translation. 

“Of all the missionary problems none is more basic or more 
urg nt than the provision of the Word of God in the lang- 
uage of the people,” says Geo. N. Cowan in the Christian. 
“No record exists of any mission, whatever be its methods 
or history, making much real progress and becoming per- 
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manent among many people, if the Bible had not been 
given to them in their own vernacular. _As of recent date 
at least one book or more of the Scriptures has been trans- 
lated into 1,136 languages. Of these only 215 have the 
whole Bible. Another 273 have only the New Testament. 
The rest have less, but at least one book. Of the 1,136 
translations approximately 300 are no longer in use, either 
because the languages have ceased to be used or have 


changed, or because the translations are no longer in print. 
* * * * 


Two Thousand to Go. 

Thus for the 3,076 languages spoken in the world today, 
the Scriptures in whole or in part are available and use- 
able in only 836. Major revisions are going on in more 
than 90 of these languages, and further translation in an- 
other 175 of them. ‘Translators are currently at work 
in at least 200 more languages which have never had any- 
thing as yet. The world missionary programme must 
include as an item of highest priority the translation of the 


Scriptures for those languages still without them.” 
* * * * 


Partnership in Missions. _ 

The Christian reports that Bishop Rajah B. Manikam of the 
Indian Lutheran Church, has been replying to the frequent 
question whether foreign missionaries are unwanted in the 
younger Churches of today. The Bishop believes it quite 
contrary to fact that the Churches of Asia and Africa can 
evangelize their people better without the help of their 
foreign partners. At the same time he is sure that radical 
changes are necessary in relations be®ween older and 
younger Churches. In his article entitled “A New 
Epoch in the World Mission of the Church,” he holds that 
the changes he advocates mean only the end of an era and 
the beginning of a more meaningful one. We must enter 
upon an age of Christian partnership “ free from all under- 
tones of superiority and tutelage.” ‘‘ Missionary ”’ 
from being the equivalent of “‘ white man.” ‘The new age 
is one in which the Gospel and the demand for social 
justice are brought together. We must overcome both 
national and confessional barriers in one movement “‘ for 
mission and unity.” Immense tasks await the Church. 
It is appalling to think that the number of non-Christians 
in the world is greater than ever before. Converts do not 
keep pace in numbers with population increases. In Asia 
only three per cent of the total population is Christian. 
We must not over-estimate the strength of the younger 


Churches. ‘The harvest is still great and the reapers few. 
* * * * 


The late Rev. D. S. Robertson, M.A., B.D. 

We learn with regret of the sudden death of Mr. Robert- 
son who was Convener of the Missions Committee of the 
Presbyterian Church of Southern Africa and Principal of 
the Gloag Ranch Institution near Bulawayo in Southern 
Rhodesia. Mr. Robertson was ordained in 1933 in Scot- 


is far 
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land and arrived in South Africa in 1946, having been 
invited to accept the charge of the Presbyterian Church at 
Stellenbosch where he laboured till the end of 1955. He 
then tran ferred to the Presbytery of Rhodesia where he 
was appointed Principal of the Mission Institution at 
Gloag Ranch. Mr. Robertson had the cause of Chris- 
tian Missions at heart and indeed for the last decade 


he has been the moving spirit in this department of 


the work of the Church. His annual report to Assem- 
bly was looked forward to because it was sure to be 
not only stimulating but sometimes caustic where he 
thought he detected too sluggish attention to the appeal of 
the work by Presbyteries or Committees. Had he been 
given time he would no doubt have developed the Gloag 
Ranch institution and the mission based on it to a point 
where it would have been a significant factor in the educa- 
tional system of Southern Rhodesia. But to the Church 
at large he will be remembered as a minister learned in 
theology and philosophy and as a missionary intensely 
devoted to the propagation of true Christianity among the 
African people. 
* * * * 

National African Sunday School Convention. 

The 20th Annual National African Sunday School Con- 
vention of the South African National Sunday School Asso- 
ciation will be held this year at Langa, Cape Town, from 
17th to 20th December. The Convention is open to 
all who are engaged or interested in Christian Education 
among the African people. 


The programme, which will include lectures, demons- 
trations and Conferences, has been built up around the 
Convention Theme: “He appointed...... Teachers.” 
In the evenings films will be screened and there will be 
musical items. 


Hospitality will be provided for registered delegates and 
a subsistence fee of twenty shillings for the time of the 
Convention will be levied. For further particulars apply 
to : General Secretary, S.A. National Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, P.O. Box 17, Port Elizabeth, C.P. 

* * * * 
New Fort Hare Council. 

The appointment of the following persons as members 
of the Council of the University College of Fort Hare, with 
effect from January 1, 1960 for a period of three years is 
announced in the Government Gazette : 


Professor S. Pauw (chairman), Dr. C. H. Badenhorst, 
Dr. J. M. de Wet, Mr. J. J. Gerber, Dr. A. H. Jonker, Dr. 
J. de W. Keyter, Professor S. P. Olivier, the Rev. S. G. 
Pitts, Professor P. F. D. Weiss, Mr. J. H. van Dyk and Mr. 
C. B. Young, with the Chief Bantu Affairs Commissioner, 
Ciskei, and the Regional Director of Bantu Education, 
Ciskei, as ex-officio members. 
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The Moderator’s Tour 


A LAND OF PIONEERS 


THE QUEENSLAND (AUSTRALIA) CENTENARY 


By the Rt. Rev. R. H. W. Shepherd, Moderator of the Church of Scotland 


(With acknowledgments to Life and Work.) 


T the General Assembly in 1958 there was submitted a _ 


request from the Presbyterian Church of Queens- 
land, Australia, that whoever was Moderator of the Church 
of Scotland Assembly in 1959 should, along with his wife, 
visit Queensland in the latter year, in order to take part in 
the celebrations planned to mark the Centenary of Queens- 
land as a State. To fulfil this request Mrs. Shepherd and 
I flew from London on the evening of 8th August and 
landed at Brisbane on the evening of Tuesday 11th. We 
travelled via Rome, Athens, Cairo, Karachi, Calcutta, 
Bangkok, Jacarta, Singapore and Darwin, at all of which 
wetoucheddown. Onourlandingat Karachi, Calcutta and 
Singapore, deputations representing Church of Scotland 
overseas congregations met us, and particularly in the case 
of Karachi and Calcutta, where our South African pass- 
ports were looked at askance, considerably smoothed our 
way. The warmth of the welcome received at these 
places was the first indication on our round-the-world 
tour of how Scots living in other parts of the world look 
with affection to Scotia and its Church. 

We had been invited to Queensland for three weeks and 
it was indicated that a week should then be given to Sydney 
and Melbourne. Actually we spent four weeks in Queens- 
land and the greater part of a week was given to a visit to 
Canberra and to attendance at the All-Australia General 
Assembly in Sydney. 

Emigrants from Scotland and their descendants have 
made notable contributions to the development of Queens- 
land. Wherever we went churches were crowded and on 
a few occasions theatres had to be engaged for services. 
Never previously had a Moderator of the Church of Scot- 
land visited Queensland during his year of office. 
Wherever we went we were met by those who told us 
the year emigrated from Scotland or they claimed a 
connection through some forbear. The fervour of the 
claimants could not be doubted. Never have I had so 
much connection with the bagpipes! It was no un- 
common thing to find a pipe band waiting our arrival at 
Church and on occasion I was led to pulpit or platform by 
one of their number. Over and over again speakers refer- 
red to the Church of Scotland as “ our Mother Church.” 

The anxiety of the Scot to uphold his own was revealed 
in ‘various ways. We were told for example that when the 
Presbyterians and Methodists combined to found and run 
a Church School jointly, it was debated what the name of 


the College should be. A Scot proposed that both churches 
should make an equal contribution to the name. “ See,” 
he said, “‘ the founder of Methodism was John Wesley and 
the originator of Presbyterianism in Scotland was John 
Knox. I propose that we take the name “ John’ from 
John Wesley and the name ‘ Knox’ from John Knox and 
call it the John Knox College”! The reaction of the 
Methodists can be imagined. 

In many ways Queensland reminded us of South Africa. 
August and September found the first signs of spring show- 
ing, as no doubt they were doing also in South Africa, but 
even more, the country resembled the African veld in its 
vast spaces, its loneliness and its rugged call to pioneer 
hardships and sacrifices. What the pioneers must have 
endured should never pass from remembrance. The 
Moderator of the All-Australia General Assembly 
emphasised the Church’s “ consciousness of the frontier,” 

In many parts of the country bitumenised roads—as 
they are called—make transport easy, but in out of the way 
places travelling is still full of hazards. 
the relief of the farmer’s young son, who found himself 
with his father in an aeroplane ; ‘“‘ No sticking in the mud 
up here, Dad,” he said. 

We travelled some 2,000 miles by road—a layman, Mr. 
J.S. R. Wyllie, took us in his car some 1,200 miles and with 
Mrs. Wyllie showed a kindness we can never forget. Most 
of the long distances we covered by aeroplane, generally in 
good comfort. One journey of 900 miles completed be- 
tween 7 a.m. one morning and 5 p.m. the next day, was 
done in a small plane without radar or pressurisation. 
This plane was capable of holding only three passengers, 
but was piloted by an expert “ bush pilot.’ For most of 
the 900 miles we were flying above 11,000 feet, so as to be 
out of the clouds. I cannot claim to have enjoyed the 
journey, but Mrs. Shepherd embroidered a teacloth and 
revelled in every minute. This journey was undertaken 
so that we might visit three of the Church’s Missions to 
the Aborigines at the Gulf of Carpentaria. Our sojourn 
at the stations was in each case too short, but we saw enough 
to understand how primitive are the people and how 
devoted are the missionaries. 

The Presbyterian Church in Queensland shows con- 
siderable vitality. In early and later days it has been 
blessed with outstanding men. Dr. John Flynn, the 
pioneer of the Australian Inland Mission, and Dr. John 
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Dunsmore Lang who brought emigrants from Britain and 
was a political force, have written their names deep in 
Australian history, general as well as ecclesiastical. The 
achievement of the Australian Inland Mission in reaching 
the isolated in all parts of the land through the Flying 
Doctor Service and other means, is one of the brightest 
pages in modern Church History. 

The Presbyterian Church in Queensland is giving much 
attention to youth. In more than one congregation we 
found new Youth Centres recently opened, while a Church 
Camp for youth at which we stayed two days, left us with 
a deep impression of successful attempts to bridge the gap 
between Sunday School and Communicant membership. 

The Governor General, Sir William Slim, who with 
Lady Slim (a daughter of a Scottish manse) entertained us 
at Government House, Canberra, assured me that there 
was no difficulty in Australia in obtaining money for good 
causes. During one church service I addressed, the 
minister intimated that the Three-Yearly Appeal, under a 
modification of the Wells Scheme, had yielded £52,000 in 
nine days. The congregation expected to reach the 
£100,000 mark. 

Unfortunately, gambling seems to play a large part in 
Advertisements for ‘‘ Golden Caskets ”’ 
were seen everywhere, and there is no attempt to disguise 
the many betting premises. 

Each of the five States in Autralia has its own General 
Assembly, which meets yearly, but every two years there 
meets the body which combines all and which is known as 
the All-Australia General Assembly. Each of the five 
States also has its own Parliament, while over all is the 
Federal Parliament at Canberra. The head of the Govern- 
ment in each state is known as the Premier, while Mr. 
Menzies, the head of the Federal Government, is known as 
the Prime Minister. Mr. Menzies is a Presbyterian. Each 
State has likewise its own Governor : in Queensland it is 
Sir Henry Abel-Smith. His wife was well known as Lady 
May Cambridge. 

The Governor-General, the Governor of Queensland, 
the Premier of Queensland and the Mayors of a'l the places 
we visited, showed their respect for the Church of Scot- 
land by arranging some function in our honour despite 
our visit sometimes clashing with that of Princess Alexan- 
dra. At more than one meeting regret was expressed that 
“The visit of the Princess and two murders had driven the 
Scottish Moderator from the front page of the national 
dailies.’ The demonstrations of loyalty to our Royal 
Family and the engaging ways of Princess Alexandra were 
deeply impressive. 

Happy memories remain in Australia of the visits of 
Doctors Lachlan Maclean- Watt, Hutchison Cockburn, 
White-Anderson and, very recently, Professor James 
Stewart. To one born on Tayside it was of special interest 
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to meet the Very Rev. G. R. S. Reid, who told how, in his 
early days, he had come daily from the vicinity of Balme- 
rino to the ferry boat at Newport, Fife, in order to attend 
Dundee High School. A minister at the All-Australia 
General Assembly told how he had attended the same 
school as myself in Dundee and was reminiscent concern- 
ing some of our teachers. I was specially interested to 
find that a former Premier of Queensland, Mr. Forgan 
Smith, who was likewise a native of Invergowrie, Scotland, 
is spoken of with the utmost esteem by men of all politica 
parties. 

A very pleasant episode of our tour was that on Friday 
4th September there took place the Induction of the Rev. 
R. I. C. Davidson, who after being minister at Cowlairs in 
Glasgow Presbytery had accepted a call to Wavell Heights, 
Brisbane. I was asked to give the Charges at the Induction 
Service to minister and people. Probably never before 
had a minister left Scotland for a charge in Australia and 
found waiting him at the Australian end, the Moderator of 
the Church of Scotland to welcome him into his new 
church! There is all the prospect of a happy and success- 
ful ministry in Wavell Heights. 

For many a day my wife and I will remember the warm- — 
hearted Australian people with their welcoming ways and 
think kindly of a Church that prides itself on its close ties 
with the Church of Scotland. 

We journeyed back to Scotland via Fiji, Honolulu, San 
Francisco and New York. From New York city we 
visited relatives in Rochester, New York, and St. Catherine’s, 
Ontario, and so obtained some days of rest after a some- 
what exhausting but delightful experience in which we 
had encircled the globe. 


Aims and Objects of the All Africa Church 
Conference. 


The Message to the Churches of the All Africa Church 
Conference held at Ibadan in January, 1958, sets forth 
some of the tasks that became apparent—namely :— 

The need for evangelism and for taking the Gospel even 
to the remotest village. 

The need for witnessing our unity in Him in face of our 
many divisions. 

The need for carrying the Gospel into all areas of life— 
family life, social life, economic life, political life. 

The need for enlisting in the service of Christ those 
emerging talents and energies which are now being liberat- 
ed. 

The Aim of the Provisional Committee of the All Africa 
Church Conference is to help establish links between the 
Christian Churches in Africa so that united in fellowship 
and in obedience to their Lord, they may be strong to face 
these urgent tasks, 
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The Big Five 


WEEN Fort Hare took over the site of the College from 

the United Free Church of Scotland (later, The 
Church cf Scotland) as part of their contribution to the 
College Scheme, it found that there was included in the 
gift a certain morgenage of arable land which was intended 
to provide the basis for a course in agriculture, deemed by 
all who thought about the training of the Bantu in those 
days to be a useful, if not a main, constituent in the educa- 
tion of a people overwhelmingly rural in its habitat. That 
was indeed the reason why so large a portion of the Love- 
dale Farm was surrendered, and why Fort Hare has con- 
tinued to manage a dairy farm all these years, and to employ 
on its staff a lecturer in Agriculture. In fact, one of the 
earliest appointments on the staff was that of Mr. Paul 
Germond who arrived in 1917, immediately after he had 
returned to the Union at the finish of the East African 
campaign. Hardly had he settled in, however, when the 
desperate military situation in 1918 preyed upon his con- 
science and led him to apply for leave to volunteer for 
service overseas, which was granted as soon as a suitable 
substitute had been found. After his demobilization in 
1919, it was thought advisable to take advantage of his 
presence in the United Kingdom to grant him permission 
to take a course at one of the Agricultural Colleges there, 
so that it was not till late in 1919 that he was able to return 
to his post at Fort Hare. 

Paul Germond comes of a well-known Basutoland 
missionary family, both his father and his grandfather 
having been Swiss ministers of the Paris Evangelical Society. 
Having been reared in a French-speaking family in Basuto- 
land, he knew only French and Sotho when introduced to 
school life in Grahamstown, where the medium was English, 
and one may guess that school had for him more than the 
usual terrors for a small boy. But hard as it may have 
been, by the time he had matriculated there was not much 
indication left that English was not his mother tongue, 
except an occasional trilling of an ‘r,’ or a momentary 
hesitation as if he were searching for le mot juste. From 
school he was entered at Elsenburg Agricultural College in 
the Western Cape where in due course he obtained his 
diploma. He then became foreman of a Free State Farm, 
and held an assistantship at the Tobacco Experimental 
stat-ion, Elsenburg, from which he transfer ed to the ex- 
perimental Farm of the College. Incidentally he gained 
a working knowledge of Afrikaans. When I add that the 
Jabourers on the Fort Hare farm, with whom he was 
destined to work for the rest of his active life, spoke 
Xhosa,— a knowledge of which perforce he had to add to 
his repertoire—those reared in a unilingual country will 
have some notion of the equipment desirable, if not some- 
times indeed necessary, in multi-lingual South Africa, 


From 1919 on until he retired in 1956, Paul Germond 
combined, with the management of the College Farm, the 
duties of tutor to the small groups of students taking the 
course in agriculture. In 1926 the acreage at his com- 
mand was more than doubled by the purchase of the 


‘neighbouring farm of Honeydale, and on this extended 
holding, seconded by the devoted service of A. W. Francis, — 


he gradually built up, without much expenditure of 
capital, one of the best Grade-Friesland herds in the 
Union. When the entrance standard of the general 
College courses rose, the scientific attainments demanded 
of the students in agriculture were also raised, and the 
students required to take the courses set down for those 
taking the first scientific year in Medicine. An arrange- 
ment was also made with the nearby Government agricul- 
tural school at Fort Cox, whereby, although the qualifica- 
tions of their pupils were much lower than those required 
at Fort Hare, our students were sent there to spend one 
year of the three years’ course, where there was a greater 
variety of sub-departments and of equipment, as well as a 
number of specialist instructors. ‘Thus a few men were 
sent out annually into the rural areas as demonstrators, as 
teachers of agriculture in secondary schools, as assistant 
farm managers, or as cultivators of the family holding. 
Why more did not take advantage of a course which seem- 
ed to be made for them is perhaps owing to the fact that, 
whereas everybody was and is convinced of the need to 
improve the agricultural methods of the Bantu, their 
system of communal grazing, which is based on their 
social organization generally, combined with the smallness 
of their arable holdings, does not greatly permit the appli- 
cation of scientific methods of husbandry on an economical 
scale. The deep-rooted notion that every Bantu man has 
a right to a plot of land, upon which he may raise food for 
his family needs, is one that will have to be abandoned in 
favour of a diversification of opportunities for labour, 
which will absorb the surplus population into a money 
economy, and leave fewer farmers on larger holdings, 
upon which they may profitably employ the knowledge 
and skill they have acquired by experience or training. 
Apart altogether from any benefit derived by the regular 
student in the agricultural course, there were two or three 
ways in which this department made its influence felt. I 
have referred previously to the work of the Rev. J. E. East, 
the first government demonstrator in the Ciskei, who was 
attached to the College as a basis from which to work, and 
I have alco ref. rred to the formation of farmers’ associations 
which Professor Jabavu and Mr. East organized, ina volun- 
tary effort to encourage and stimulate Bantu farmers. The 
College also insisted that ministers and other social workers 
going out into the rural areas should include some eleme- 
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tary agriculture in their courses. As an addition to these 
enterprises, for many years Mr. Germond ran an annual 
agricultural show, staged on the College ground, for which 
we received a subsidy from the Native Affairs Depart- 
ment. 

This :how attracted exhibitors and visitors from a wide 
area. Many of these camped on the site and the occasion 
soon became an annual social event of some consequence. 
Prizes were offered for a variety of classes of livestock and 
produce, and for specimens of Native arts and crafts, and 
of home products. The local European farmers and 
government officials took great interest in the show and 
willingly gave their services as judges. Usually the pro- 
duce—maize, kafir-corn, wheat, oats, pumpkins, beans, 
peas, ground-nuts, bird-seed, tobacco and potatoes—made 
a better appearance than the cattle, but even these could 
earn commendation for improvement of type and condition 
from one year to another. Cattle of many colours and 
types, horses, sheep, and pigs were regularly shown, and 
the poultry section was usually well supported, as was in- 
deed to be expected from owners of small holdings. Some- 
times a ploughing competition would be held and would 
attract excited interest, while nearby the large wood-and- 
iron exhibition hall would be crowded to view the women’s 
work and home crafts on show. The occasion had its 
humorous, sometimes even its hilarious aspects, and it 
could take on the appearance of an old-time fair. Some 
of the amusement might even come from the programme 
where prizes might be offered for the “ best cow approach- 
ing shorthorn,” but some of the other incidents provided 
amusement only for those behind the scenes, as when one 
woman competitor, who had got tired of exhibiting with- 
out reward, sent a specimen of the material of the garment 
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she had entered, so that the judge, who happened to be her 
former teacher, might know whose handiwork she was so 
lightly passing over! ‘There was, of course, in the early 
part of the day, when animals were arriving on the show 
ground, and the crowds were gathering, plenty of hub-bub 
until the exhibits were all arranged, friendly greetings 
exchanged and a thousand and one things attended to by 
the officials ; but the general goodwill and good humour 
tided over many a snag, and amidst it all, always to my 
amazement, Mr. Germond moved with Olympian calm, 
advising enquirers, correcting wrong entries, directing his 
students acting as stewards, and conferring with the judges. 
As with the organization of school choir competitions, or 
displays of school handwork and other like activities, the 
agricultural show such as I have described did much to 
stimulate an improvement in the usual peasant occupa- 
tions. With the increased development of the Council 
system in the Ciskei, centred as it was on King William’s 
Town, and with the growth of the agricultural school at Fort 
Cox for Native youths, the main Show was held elsewhere, 
not, one fears, without some loss of interest on the part 
of local exhibitors. For forty years save one, Paul 
Germond taught and preached scientific agriculture to the 
Bantu within and without the College. When the further 
development of the Bantu communities requires even 
more highly trained agricultural teachers and field agents, 
it will be found that the ground plan of a combination of 
pure science and practical instruction has been laid at 
Fort Hare, and that Mr. Germond has truly earned his 
recognition as one of the “ big five,” alongside’of Messrs. 
Jabavu, Murdock, Darlow and Dent, about whom more 
anon. 
ALEXANDER KERR. 


Rapid Social Changes 


By Dr. the Rev. A. W. Blaxall 


W HEN the World Council of Churches, following a 

directive from the 1954 Evanston Assembly, decided 
to organize a world-wide study of Christian Responsibility 
for areas of rapid social Change there were some who ques- 
tioned the wisdom of it : they were inclined to think that 
universities, and bodies such as our S.A. Institute of Race 
Relations, were already covering the social and economic 
aspects of the subject, and that the various churches would 
consider their responsibilities in the light of the results of 
the secular studies. Nevertheless the study went on, and 
at Anatolia College, near Thesalonika in Greece, in a 
10-day session from July 25th to August 3rd of this year, a 
group of 150 drawn from 34 countries laid the foundations 
for the report which will be presented to the next Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches, to be held at New Delhi 
in India towards the end of 1961. 


Prior to this meeting work had been done in various 
ways in some nine or ten countries. In some places the 
work was done under the direction of a person set aside full 
time for the task ; in other places one or two conferences 
were held dealing with particular aspects of the total ques- 
tion. So far as I know South Africa was unique in 
organizing a study team which worked on the subject for 
two years, presenting a report which they were careful to say 
was ‘interim’ in the sense that it admitted many limita- 
tions, and difficulties in arriving at agreed conclusions, so 
that it was only able to regard the result of its labours as 
suggestions for further study, especially by the Churches 
in South Africa. 

Readers of the Outlook will remember that this group 
was chosen jointly by the Federated Dutch Reformed 
Churches, and the Christian Council of South Africa ; that 
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the work was done by the preparation and exchange of 
papers on various aspects of the main theme, and at two 
plenary sessions when the whole team—together with a 
few consultants—met at St. Benedict’s Retreat House, 
Rosettenville. ‘The report which they produced has had 
limited circulation because of its interim nature, but it was 
regarded by many as a cause for thankfulness that such a 


diverse group of Christian students in South Africa could 


produce a single document, without a minority report. 

When the Geneva Office of the World Council of 
Churches’ Department of Studies decided to call a full 
meeting in Greece, South Africa was invited to send three 
delegates. For financial reasons it was at first thought 
that only two could be sent, and Ds. A. M. Meiring, 
Moderator of the Southern Transvaal D. R. C. Synod, and 
the Rev. G. Setiloane, of the Methodist Church Youth 
Department, were chosen. As I was already due to be in 
Europe on holiday I was asked to attend, funds becoming 
available for my additional journey from Rome to Thessa- 
lonika (Salonica). ‘Thus South Africa was able to send 
three delegates—in fact we were joined by a fourth in the 
person of Maurice Webb of Durban who, as a member of 
the Central Committee of W.C.C., was in Greece. 

At the end of the ten days three closely written reports 
were approved, and passed on to the Central Committee 
for final approval before publication. These reports deal 
with social and cultural changes, political action and eco- 
nomic development. At the same time they do not by- 
pass the real purpose of the Study, which is to determine 
Christian Responsibility. Suggestions of a practical 
nature are made as to what the churches can do in techno- 
logical expansion, family life, race relations, education, 
reform of their own worship and structure, relations with 
governments, labour relations, welfare projects, and hous- 
ing. 

News has now been received that the reports, as finally 
agreed by the Central Committee, will be published, and 
available for study towards the middle of November— 
readers anxious to obtain a copy can write to the office of 
the Christian Council, P.O. Box 672, Johannesburg. 

A strong plea was put out by the Salonica meeting that 
the churches in the different countries should not regard a 
study of this nature as purely a matter for specialists. The 
findings of the group need to be taken back into the life of 
the churches, although this may in some cases lead to 
drastic re-consideration of the whole work and Mission of 
the Church. 

It is good to know that in South Africa a conference to 
deal with the subject is already under consideration : in- 
deed there is reason to believe that actual planning is well 
advanced. ‘The conference is being convened by the Con- 
tinuation Committee of the 1954 Church Leaders’ Con- 
ference : it is much to be hoped that it will be a real step 
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forward in ecumenical consultations, because there are few 
countries affected by rapid social change which challenge 
the Christian conscience, and call for positive action, more 
than South Africa. 

Returning to the Salonica meeting: an outstanding 
impression which remains with me is that it was pre- 
eminently a gathering of comparatively young Christians, 
determined to come to grips with the challenge of their 
generation. Many of them live in day-to-day association 
with governments that are non-Christian in composition, 
and largely materialistic in outlook, A number came from 
countries which have within this generation found a new 
sense of responsibility by the removal of colonial govern- 
ment. It seemed to me that one effect of the tumult of 
changes has been the development of critical minds in the 


best sense of the word—there is no spirit of acquiescence, — 


or laissez-faire, with men and women who know that the 
standards set out in the Christian Gospel are definitely 
challenged by people whose energy, and power of physical 
achievement, is beyond question. 

If a like spirit of free and frank discussion, with penetrat- 
ing analysis of our existing social orders, and the various 
suggestions for the future, can prevail at any inter-church 
conference which may be convened in South Africa—then 
there will indeed be hope for the future of our country, 
hope which will spring from the fact that in spite of all our 
confessional differences, Christians are determined to find 
how the principles of the Gospel can be applied in every 
department of life—in other words, this search to under- 
stand the true nature of responsible Christian citizenship 
in the complex of South African life may well achieve that 
which economists, sociologists, politicians and others alone 
fail to secure—a new and realistic approach to the facts of 
our common life, from which there is no escape. 

The following quotations from the Ecumenical Press 
Service record of the Salonica meeting are of interest :— 

“‘ Although conference reports highlighted the import- 
ance of active Christian participation in the movement for 
national democracy and independence in Africa, Asia and 
Latin America, a warning sounded by Professor Margery 
Perham of Nuffield College, Oxford, was also noted for 
future action. 

Professor Perham remarked that in the justifiable 
enthusiasm to see people emancipated in Africa, the 
churches must not lose sight of the special problems ot 
colonial administrators. She said that relatively peaceful 
progress toward national independence was being made in 
countries like Nigeria and that the churches must help 
colonial administrators in more unsettled parts of the world. 
She called for sympathy with them in their difficult jobs 
and said they should be helped to become valuable “ ser- 
vants ”’ as administrators, in lands where they were former- 
ly ‘‘ masters’’. 
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“ God loved the world,” Dr. D. 'T. Niles of Ceylon told 
the conference in an earlier address. ‘The world means 
man and his whole society in all their relationships. The 
churches of Asia are not in solidarity with the world. We 
are in a process and a mood of disengagement.” 

Dr. Niles is general secretary of the East Asia Christian 
Conference’s new cooperative agency, officially constituted 
last May. 

He said that although there was much talk about the 
prophetic task of the Church in Asia there was not much 
prophetic action. 

One way of breaking out of introversion according to 
Dr. Niles is to try to see how God is working in contem- 
porary Asian events. “Sooner or later we must begin a 
real conversation among the churches about what is 
happening in China,” he urged. “‘ What is God doing in, 
for and with China?” He expressed concern about the 
tendency to evade any prophetic interpretation of the 
Chinese upheaval. 

“Then there is the whole Asian response to Western 
aid in all its forms,” the Ceylon churchman continued. 
“Who but the Church can learn to say that the past is 
forgiven and forgotten ?” 

In a plea for “direct address”’ to governments, Dr. 
Niles said that the Church had an obligation to make state- 
ments in the name of “ the Lord who is sovereign.” He 
emphasized that “whether the governments believe in 
Him or not is immaterial,” recalling that the Old Testa- 
ment prophets had chosen specific points of social justice 
and spoken out to the rulers of big nations. 

“Whether you are talking about the racial situation in 
South Africa or in Ceylon, in the one case in terms of 
colour, in the other in terms of language,” he said, “ there 
can be no compromise. We cannot burn incense before 
Caesar.” 

Describing delays in helping victims of the Ceylon com- 
munal rioting because of the need for clearances from 
higher church committees, Dr. Niles said that small groups 
of Christians should get on with emergency welfare work 
in cooperation with Hindus and others without waiting for 
official clearance. 


be 
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He also recalled Christian influence in the lives of India’s 
Prime Minister, Pandit Nehru, and of Mahatma Ghandi, 
neither man a Christian. In a reference to the long asso- 
ciation between Ghandi and the Rey. C. F. Andrews, Dr. 
Niles observed ‘“ what incalculable good has come to India 
because Mahatma Ghandi had C. F. Andrews among his 
personal friends.” 

Dr. G. Kiano, a leading African figure in Kenya politics, 
said in a “frank” speech that it was “the job of the 
Church to speak loudly from the pulpit, not politically, but 
in the name of justice and saying ‘ this is wrong.’ ” 

He told the 150 Christian leaders from 34 countries— 
mostly laymen—that social changes were not taking place 
fast enough for the taste of most Africans. ‘‘ There may be 
misconceptions in what I have said,” he declared, “‘ but 
you need to know the misconceptions about the Church 
that are there. Without knowing what makes us mad you 
can’t really understand us.” ; 

The Kenya nationalist leader claimed that urban wages 
in Central and East African countries were unjust. He 
said the present minimum wage in Kenya was based on the 
needs of single men from rural areas employed in the towns 
and was not enough for their wives and families left be- 
hind in rural areas. . 

Vigorously hitting at housing conditions in the towns 
that made it difficult for wives and families to live with the 
men, he said families were being split. “I am deeply 
concerned at the jeopardy of the African family institu- 
tion,’ Dr. Kiano continued. ‘ Rural delinquency is 
spreading. How do children grow in the rural areas with- 
out a father image?” 

Dr. Kiano asked the churches to work for types of 
housing “ designed for family living in towns.” 

Although he congratulated the World Council of 
Churches for helping the churches in the field of social 
action, Dr. Kiano cautioned that the time for action was 
short. He declared that the next five years were crucial 
for national independence movements. “Today most 
nationalist leaders have respect for the church,” he went 
on, but added that this respect would be lost if Africans 
were not helped toward “ freedom.” ' 


Field Work Forty Years Ago 


THE STORY OF MLANDU AND TENZA (Continued) 


AFTER the death of Mlandu, Tenza carried on as best 

she could. Three adopted children were very useful, 
and kindly neighbours fulfilled the Old Testament promise 
that God would be the friend of the widow and the father- 
less, and her missionary. MacQuilkan. remembered his 
promise to her late husband, Mlandu, and was always on 
the spot with advice and practical help. ‘The next harvest 
was barely up to average and when Tenza had harvested 


her maize, beans and pumpkins, MacQuilkan and she were 
agreed that, if she was careful, there would be just enough 
to keep the household going till the new crops were ready 
about the end of April. ‘Two bags of maize were set aside 
for sale to pay the tax and for a little ready cash, 

Just after the New Year ‘Tenza came to report that 
MacQuilkan asked 
what had happened to the food that was to see them 


there was only a week’s food left. 
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through the next four months. Tenza didn’t reply. He 
then asked if she had been giving away food to the poor. 
Her reply was characteristic—she had always helped the 
poor and she saw no reason why she shouldn’t continue to 


He remarked that a poor widow shouldn’t consider 


Tenza looked 


do so. 
herself under an obligation to the poor. 


him straight in the face and told him in no uncertain terms . 


that the food was hers, not his, and that the poor, whom 
Mlandu and she had always helped, would continue to be 
helped by her : and that she was sure Mlandu approved of 
what she had done. Her last word was: “‘ There are still 
five beasts in the kraal. Sell one of them and buy food for 
us. Though Mlandu put my affairs in your hands I am 
going to do what my heart tells me I ought to do.” 

The next year the Kirk Session and Deacons’ Court 
decided that the main station church was too small and that 
it was showing signs of decay and was no longer quite 
safe, and that.a new church should be built. The usual 
fund-raising schemes were adopted and ‘Tenza and 
Margaret contributed to the point of sacrifice. Visitors 
were spending a few days with Margaret and MacQuilkan, 
and Tenza had come to give a hand. The visitors were 
told her story and when they were leaving they gave her a 
present of a ten shilling note. As soon as they were out of 
sight Tenza came eagerly and held out the note saying, 
“For the church building fund.” MacQuilkan remons- 
trated, saying that her cash-in-hand (in his safe) was only 
eleven shillings, and that she couldn’t afford to give so 
much : half a crown would be ample.” To which Tenza 
replied—‘“‘ You white people have no faith. I didn’t have 
the ten shillings this morning and I had enough. What I 
gave for the new church would be enough to put a hundred 
bricks in the wall. Now, through this windfall, Mlandu 
and I will have some hundreds of bricks in the new church. 
And if I join Mlandu before the church is built, from up 
yonder we’ll be watching the church going up and it will be 
nice for us to see our bricks, and I would like them to be 
put just behind the pulpit.” 

One of the friends of Tenza’s heathen days was Nonine, 
and she lived near by. She was one of those who used to 
bring Tenza kaffir beer on the quiet. ‘Tenza set her heart 
on the conversion of Nonine and almost every Sunday 
after church she went to her home and gave her the gist of 
the sermon and prayed with her and told her what a glad 
difference her faith had made and how happy she was. 
There was just one thing lacking—Nonine. _ If she crossed 
over she, Tenza, would be supremely happy. Nonine told 
Tenza that she would come one day, when she was old, 
but not yet: she couldn’t give up her beer when she was 
just in her prime. But Tenza continued in faith and hope 
and as the years passed Nonine seemed to be wavering 
and Tenza’s hopes rose. One Sunday evening Mac- 
Quilkan was returning from a distant outstation and he 
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turned to get Tenza’s report of the day’s doings. He 


found her sitting in the glow of the sunset with her Bible 
on her lap ; but she wasn’t reading, and there was a far 


away look in her eyes. After some remarks he asked if 
there were any conversions in church. 
“‘there was one—Nonine.” He knew how she had 
laboured and prayed for this and he said, “ That’s great 
news, Tenza. Your faith has had its reward.” But 
Tenza showed no enthusiasm or joy, so he said, “ Aren’t 
you glad? Isn’t this what you have been longing for and 
expecting ?”” ‘“‘ Yes,” she said, “‘ but, but” and then she 
began to cry. And it all came out, between her sobs. 
“‘ You know, missionary, how I had set my heart on getting 
Nonine. Almost every Sunday for six years I have gone 
to her after church: I have given her the gist of the ser- 
mon : I have prayed with her : I have read the Bible to her: 
I have told her that God can do for her, what He has done 
forme. For a long time I seemed to make no impression, 
but recently there were signs that God’s word was getting 
through to her heart, and just last Sunday I thought I 
would get her and that she would be my gift to my Saviour, 
but she didn’t come to the point. But today, at the end of 
the sermon, she went forward and knelt down and began 
to cry. The preacher was Maduna, and you know 
Maduna. He isa clever preacher, and he enjoys preaching 
from the pulpit, but he has done nothing for Nonine as far 
as I know. And it was he that brought her to Jesus, and 
I had hoped that it would be my joy to lead her to Jesus, 
but it was Maduna.” And she wept bitterly and sorely. 
When her sobs had subsided MacQuilkan said, “ Listen, 
Tenza and I will tell you a parable. I have watched you 
and the children through the months. You ploughed : 
you harrowed; you sowed. For months you worked in 
the fields, hoeing, hoeing, day after day, for months. 
Then the harvest time came and you worked at the reaping 
till your hands were sore. And I saw that on the last day 
of harvest Maduna came and gave you a hand; he helped 
you to fill the bags with the cobs ; he helped you to load 
the bags on the sledge : he helped you to offload and put 
the mealies into the store. But the harvest is all yours, 
every grain of it, for you laboured for it through the months. 
It is the same with God’s harvest. God has been watch- 
ing you sowing, sowing the word in Nonine’s heart : for 
years you worked for that harvest : you brought her right 
up to the gate and today God helped Maduna to open the 
gate wide and Nonine went in. 
not Maduna’s—just as your grain harvest is all yours. 


Breathless and with deep emotion Tenza said—‘‘ Do 
you mean, do you mean that it was I who brought Nonine 
to God, that it is my name that is in His book ?” ‘ Yours 


“God has seen all that 
In His book it is your name 
‘Are you sure ?”’ she said. “‘ Perfectly 


and no other,” he assured her. 
your love did for Nonine. 
that is written,” 


“Yes ”’ said she: | 


But the harvest is yours, 
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sure, Tenza,” he said again. ‘‘ Oh, Iam so glad: it is all 
right. Good evening, my missionary. I must go in to 
my room now and give thanks to God. God bless you, 
my missionary.” 
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It was thus that Nonine came to have the same faith as 
Tenza and there was joy among the angels of heaven that 
day. 

j D.W.S. 


Sursum Corda 
Rev. J. Storr Lister, M.A. 


They That Sow in Tears Shall Reap in Joy. 
He That Goeth Forth and Weepeth, Bearing Precious Seed, 
Shall Doubtless Come Again With Rejoicing, 
Bringing His Sheaves With Him. 
Psalm 12 Verses 5 and 6 


E owe a great debt to the wise men of old who have 
handed down to us figures of thought which enable 
us to dramatize our lives, so that we can think of ourselves 
as making a journey, engaged upon a campaign of battles, 
or borne on the current of a great river toward the distant 
sea ; building a house, tending a garden, or planting a 
field. The prophets and psalmists of the Bible have given 
us many such pictures of life, and one of the most helpful 
and suggestive of them is the one I have quoted—life as an 
operation of sowing and reaping. It is understandable 
that they should have found in this, one of the oldest and 
most fundamental of man’s activities, a fruitful source of 
illustration for their teaching. It was a familiar occupation 
and very closely bound up with the life of the people of 
Palestine. In these days of mechanised farming, with 
large reserves of wheat available, we are apt to forget how 
vital and urgent sowing and reaping could become when a 
season’s crop-failure, through drought or storm or locust- 
swarm, brought threat of starvation. To avert that threat 
the sons of Jacob were obliged to make a long and arduous 
expedition to fetch corn from Egypt. ‘Theirs was a family 
of substance, but for the poor, such as the widow of 
Zarephath when Elijah came to her, there remained but a 
handful of meal and a cruse of oil between life and death 
for her and her son. Under these conditions then it was 
natural to picture human endeavour as the sowing of seed, 
and its fulfilment as the gathering of the harvest. Sowing 
the field of life is the figure : what does it mean to us ? 
Firstly, it means toil if there are to be good results. ‘The 
parable of the sower warns us how much is lost by careless 
haphazard sowing. Anyone who has tried to get some 
new idea accepted, or some enterprize launched, knows 
about the toilsome preparation needed to penetrate crusts 
of indifference, to break down clods of prejudice, and clear 
away stones of suspicion. At the expulsion from Eden 
God said to Adam, “ In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread” : and those words apply in every field of life. 
The prophets knew a lot about preparing for the sowing 
and accepted the toil. How deeply they ploughed into 


heart and conscience! ‘Their ploughs and harrows are 
still familiar implements in use by evangelists of the 
Christian gospel. The prophets have indeed much to 
teach us about the hard work of preparation when we 
“sow to ourselves in righteousness, and break up our 
fallow ground.” 


Then secondly, the sowing of the field of life means 
sacrifice. ‘The seed in the farmer’s hand is a thing of 
intrinsic and immediate value : it is food that men can eat. 
To put it into the ground is an act of self-denial acutely 
painful in times of scarcity. From the beginning sowing 
has been a tearful task, and the more precious the seed the 
more frequent the tears. Wherever the seeds of honest 
endeavour are sown for any worthy end,—for peace, for 
social reform, for medical research, for freedom ,and for 
the salvation of souls,—tears are shed. Never was seed 
so precious as that sown in Gethsemane, and never were 
tears so bitter as those shed there. With such an example 
before us how small our endeavours appear, and how 
paltry their cost! Let us not be grudging of sacrifice or 
look back from the ploughing. 


Thirdly, the sower needs faith. When he has done his 
best with the planting he must wait for the sun and the 
shower to do the rest. ‘The wise man recognizes these as 
agents of God’s providence and is confident they will come 
to his aid in due time. He trusts in the promise of God 
with its token in the bow among the clouds. ‘‘ While the 
earth remaineth, seed;time and harvest, and heat and cold, 
and summer and winter, and day and night shall not 
Without faith, without belief that the established 
order in the universe will continue, all sowing is folly. 
Let us eat and drink for tomorrow we die. But faith 
persists, even in this our age, despite all threats to the 
world’s stability. In an arresting book entitled On the 
Beach, Nevil Shute describes the reactions of certain sur- 
vivors of the human race in a world blasted by nuclear war. 
As they await the inexorable approach of lethal airborne 
radioactive dust, a few try to forget their doom in reckless 
pleasures and drunken orgies, but the majority, even of 
the irreligious, continue to build houses, sow fields, plant 


cease.” 


gardens, and rear families : things which made sense only 
if there were a future in which to fulfilthem. As the end 
draws near they find themselves not abandoning their 
hopes but raising them from time into eternity. For the 


they were not aware of it. 
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Christian, many of his actions must be of this nature, mere 
foolishness to the materialist, but making sense for him as 
he does them sub specie aeternitatis. In his sowing there 
are both short and long term expectations. For this life 
perhaps but little, but for the life to come a full and glori- 
ous harvest. 

Yet the temporal, though uncertain, is important and 
often rewarding. It should not be neglected through pre- 
occupation with the eternal, or as it has more often been, 
through careless apathy. There is a tragic verse in the 
book of Jeremiah concerning such neglect. ‘‘ The harvest 
is past, the summer is ended, and we are not saved.” 
There had been great promise in Israel and much sowing 


‘with toil and tears, but the time of harvest passed by and 


the reaping was not done. Jesus said to his disciples ‘‘ Lift 


“up your eyes and behold the fields, for they are white al- 


The time for reaping had come but 
Good judgment and quick 
decisions are demanded, or all may be lost. It is sobering 
to reflect that in all likelihood there are harvests at this 
moment ready for the sickle and none of us sees them. 
We should look again at the fields of our time, not with 
doubt and despondency, but believing we shall find in 
them fruit of the sowing of former years. ‘‘ Others have 


ready unto harvest.” 


laboured” said Jesus, “and ye are entered into their 


labours.” 

Then, again, the Bible tells of evil sowers scattering evil 
seed, and of the enemy that comes by night to sow tares 
among the wheat. We look askance at the resulting tangle 
of good and evil and feel powerless to cope with it. Leave 
it, says Jesus, to the angels and to God. ‘These are sombre 
thoughts, but they do not form the whole picture. Time 
and time again the psalmist’s words about reaping in joy 
have been found true. There have been grand harvests 
in this world: great up-surging responses in the human 
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heart to the word of the Lord which have caused his ser- 
vants to rejoice. In the lean times such as ours may be, 
let those who are cast down remember such occasions of 


rejoicing and have faith that they will come again. Let 


them remember also that there have been lean times be- 
fore, and that in those times gallant souls held on against 
disappointment, frustration, hostility and seeming failure, 
gladly leaving their successors to reap where they had 


sown. Let them remember such men as Pitt and Burke 


doggedly presevering through that age of grim endurance | 


against a malign force threatening law and liberty and | 


religion, persevering until death, with the harvest still un- 
reaped. Let them recall the story of missionaries, ad- 
ministrators, reformers, apostles of peace and human 
brotherhood, who have seemed to labour in vain. Above 
all, let them remember Calvary, the earthly terminus of 
the greatest sowing of righteousness ever known. 
was there to show for it? A small and scattered band of 
frightened men and weeping women : nothing more than 
that, as far as the world could see. 


What | 


Yet from the cross _ 


Christ looked down and saw of the travail of his soul and — 


was satisfied. He saw the harvest to be reaped through 
coming ages, a harvest of redeemed souls saved through 
his life given for sinful men. Let them remember too what 
Jesus said of the Kingdom : that it comes slowly, first the 
blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear: and 
possess their souls in patience. 

Whether we think about it or not we are all of us sowers 
of seed. The words we utter, the things we do, the stand- 
ards we keep, the witness we maintain, what will be the 
outcome of it all? If we are faithful, and if there goes to 
our sowing some precious seed, then assuredly at the in- 
gathering of the harvest of the Kingdom we shall be with 
those who come again with rejoicing, bringing their sheaves 
with them. 


Is there a Practical Alernative to Apartheid in 
| Religion ? 
Ben J. Marais, M.A., Th.M., D.Phil. 


With acknowledgment to Optim2 


BVERYBODY within the Dutch Reformed Church 
does not hold the same views. "There has been, and 


still exists, a very great difference in stress among indivi- 


duals and even provincial groups belonging to the Dutch 
Reformed Church. So, for instance, | could visualize an 
African worshipping in some White Cape congregations 
without precipitating a storm, whereas it would be very 


difficult to visualize this happening in any Dutch Reformed 


Church in the Transvaal or the Orange Free State except 
in very extraordinary circumstances and as a rare exception 


not to be repeated !!_ "Though the churches in the North- 
ern Provinces have, during the past 50 years, had a marked 
influence on the old Cape church, this church is, even to- 
day, more “liberal” or less stringent in its application of 


In actual fact the Transvaal church at its last synodical meeting | 
(1957) reaffirmed its historical position that no members of | 
the mission church (i.e. coloured members) could become || 

It is important, however, | 

to stress that a very strong stand was taken up against the || 

retention of this article by a strong and very influential group 


members of the White churches. 


within the synod, 
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_“ segregation ” than the Dutch Reformed churches of the 
_ Transvaal and the Orange Free State, for instance. 

In any survey of the attitudes of the Dutch Reformed 
churches in South Africa a very basic factor may not be 
overlooked. It is this : in the development of the Church 
in South Africa it was immediately confronted with the 
problem of race and colour, coupled with a very real 
difference in the standards of culture and civilization be- 
tween the different colour or racial groups—the Whites 
with a Continental Western Christian background and the 
indigenous African peoples (the majority group) in their 
fairly primitive state of development. No proved Chris- 
tian pattern for this specific type of situation was at hand. 
Originally, the church followed the general Christian 
approach of the seventeenth century Europe in its contact 
with strange racial groups. ‘Those of the indigenous 
people who accepted Christianity were normally accepted 
and integrated into the White churches. Actually this 
policy, as we shall indicate later on, was more or less 
followed for two centuries. After that it was abandoned, 
and step by step a pattern of segregation developed. As 

is understandable, this development was more often the 
result of historical than theological factors. 

The question may be put: can we truthfully say that 
there was no clear-cut historical Christian pattern to which 
a church, facing the type of historical situation in which 
the growing Dutch Reformed Church in South Africa was 
placed, could refer? I believe it is a fact. Of course 
there were general lines that could be followed, but no 
specific patterns which could be taken over. 

To substantiate this statement we shall have to make a 
brief survey of the experience of the primitive church and 
follow its history during the succeeding centuries. 

In Augustine’s North Africa, and especially during the 
Donatist Controversy,? there is evidence of a growing 
breach between the indigenous elements and the Romans 
within the North African Church. But it is clear from all 
the facts that it was more or les an indigenous political 
reaction against the Roman rule and the great church 
centred in Rome. Race or colour in the modern sense prob- 
ab y played no—or only a very insignificant—réle. Great 
and flourishing churches were found in North Africa, 
Syria, probably India and along the Nile to Ethiopia. 

But then catastrophe struck. In the seventh century 
the Moslems began their great movement from Jerusalem 
across the Nile through Egypt and North Africa into Spain 
and across the Pyrences, and a few centuries later through 
Constantinople, across Macedonia into Bulgaria and on to 
the plains of Vienna. 

Not only was Christianity almost dealt a death blow, but 
the net result of th’s vast movement, especially across 


2The Donatist sect of Christian, in the year 311, claimed to be the 
only true and pure church. 
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North Africa, was that, apart from small isolated Chri: tian 
groups in North Africa and Asia minor, the Christian ’ 
church became a White man’s church........6 00. cee ences 

During the first 30 years, there was no colour bar of any 
sort at the Cape. The only differentiating line was that 
of “ baptized ” and “ unbaptized.” But, as closer contact 
with larger groups of indigenous peoples or imported 
Black slaves was built up, a feeling and policy of differen- 
tiation slowly developed in the church and all along the 
line. ¥ 

Up till 1857 the official policy of the church was one of 
integration. White and coloured believers had to belong 
to, and generally worshipped in, the same churches. In 
1855 representations were made, however, by the White 
members of a mixed congregation in the Eastern Cape to 
have separate Communion services for White and coloured ’ 
members, or separate “ tables ” for the different groups if 
it had to be a united service. ‘This movement spread, and 
in 1857 the Cape Synod gave permission that separate 
services could be held for different racial groups (as a 
matter of fact it was already done in some places). In 
1880 a separate church was founded for the coloured 
members of the Dutch Reformed Church. The coloured 
members who did not feel like leaving the mother church - 
were given permission to remain members of the mother 
church, but new coloured members had to join the mission : - 
church. This system of differentiation soon became. 
generally accepted, and, in later years, developed into a 
fairly cast iron system with a minimum of common worship 
or even contact between the ordinary White and non-. 
White believers.? Scripture was never quoted for this 
arrangement, i.e. separate churches for different racial 
groups. ‘This policy was basedon practical considerations. 
The wording of the original resolution of 1857 leaves no 
ground for any doubt whatsoever. 

Soon, however, a scriptural basis for segregation was 
sought. From 1930 onwards some theologians of the 
Dutch Reformed Churches have worked out elaborate 
scriptural bases to ‘“‘ prove ”’ that it is not only permissible 
to have segregated churches, but even that it is obligatory. 
In this attempt much was made of the history of the Jews 
and the injunctions that they should not intermarry with 


the surrounding nations. As a matter of fact, however, 


3From this it must be clear that the oft-repeated accusation that 


the Dutch Reformed Church, in its racial policies, is: | 


dictated to by the Nationalist Party is completely erroneous. 
In actual fact the Dutch Reformed Church followed a 
policy of segregation many decades before the Nationalist 
Party came into existence. This fact—i.e., the close proxi- 
mity of view-point between the Dutch Reformed Church and 
the Nationalist Party, as for as racial:matters are concerned, 
constitutes the dangerous possibility that the liaison between 
the Dutch Reformed Church and the present government may 
become too close, to the ultimate detriment of the missionary 
prospects of the Dutch Reformed Church among the indige- 


nous peoples. 
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this type of argument cuts noice. The nations with whom 
Israel was forbidden to intermarry were also Semites, like 
the Jews, and did not belong to another race. ‘There was 
no racial, but only a religious, basis to this command. 
Israel had to remain faithful to Israel’s God. The sur- 
rounding peoples served other gods. But proselytes from 
other races were integrated into Israel if they accepted 
Israel’s God and religion. 

Likewise much was made of the history in connection 
with the tower of Babel, where God divided the people into 
nations. ‘‘ Who are we,” it was argued, “‘ to undo what 
God did at Babel and erase lines God drew, or break down 
barriers He put up ?”’ 

For a few years this type of theology actually fitted the 
sentiments of most White people. They wanted biblical 
foundation for what had already taken shape or for what 
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was planned. The Transvaal Dutch Reformed Church. 
in 1951 even took the official stand that separation within | 


the church was not only permissible but obligatory. But 
soon reaction set in. Men came forward to challenge that 
type of scriptural interpretation, and at present it seems as 
if that extreme type of so-called “‘ scriptural basis” has 


"lost its appeal, and people are turning to sounder grounds | 


for justification of a policy of apartheid or segregation. 
And let me state immediately that a very strong case can be 
made out for separate churches in an historical situation 
like that in South Africa. You will note I do not say 
“segregated.” Overseas the unfortunate impression 
prevails that every member or minister of the Dutch Re- 
formed churches shares exactly the same conviction about 
these matters. 


(Continued) 


A Little Lesson in History 


Dr. Monica Wilson, Professor of Social Anthropology 
at Cape Town University, ina letter to the Cape Times, has 
made the following comment; on a statement by the Hon. 
Eric Louw to the Assembly of the United Nations now 
meeting in New York. 


“Mr. Eric Louw recently “ reminded ”’ the Assembly of 
the United Nations of “an historical fact that is not 
generally known ; namely, that when more than 300 years 
ago the Cape of Good Hope was settled from Europe, the 
first Bantu immigrants from Central Africa had come down 
the east coast and were crossing the Limpopo River ” 
(Cape Times, September 29). 


This statement is not true. The Portuguese found 
Bantu-speaking people in the Transkei and Natal in the 
16th century, and there is no evidence that they were then 
recent immigrants. 


In 1554 survivors of the San Bento, wrecked on the 
Transkeian coast, saw “‘ Kaffirs, very black in colour with 
woolly hair,” south of the Umtata river. They travelled 
northward along the coast to Delagoa Bay “ constantly 
followed by Kaffirs”’ and they were told by a survivor 
from a previous wreck, whom they met in Natal, that the 
country further inland was “ thickly populated and provid- 
ed with cattle.” 

In 1593 survivors of another wreck, the San Alberto, on 
the Transkeian coast met, south of the Umtata, a chief 
“with about 60 negroes,” and the description of their 
customs and language leaves no doubt that these were 
Bantu. 

In a journal of 1589 there is already reference to “ chiefs 
called Inkosis ;”’ in 1635 a captain of a wreck south of the 
Umtata was addressed as Umlungo and Umkulu as he 
might be to-day in Xhosa ; and by 1686 the names of the 


tribes occupying the country as far south as East London 
are recorded—Xhosa, Pondo, Pondomise and Thembu are 
all mentioned. 


Eye-witness accounts of these meetings between Portu- 
guese and Xhosa and Zulu peoples were published and 
may be found in G. M. Theal, “ Records of South East 
Africa,” volumes I, II and VIII, and in J. Bird, ‘“‘ Annals 
of Natal,” volume I. 


According to their own traditions (recorded last century) 
the Xhosa, Thembu and others were living on the upper 
reaches of the Umzimvubu river—in the present East 
Griqualand—long before they moved down to the coast 
where they met the Portuguese ; and they cite the location 
of graves of their chiefs in support of these statements. 


No White people penetrated to the irterior of South 
Africa—the present Free ‘tate and Transvaal—in the 
sixteenth or seventeenth cexturi $s so there are no written 
records by eye-witnesses for that period, but archaeological 
evidence and oral traditions show a vety strong probability 
of occupation by ancestors of the Sotho people from long 
before 1500. ‘The ancestors of the Zulu and Xhosa prob- 
ably sojourned in the Transvaal and Free State also. Oral 
traditions indicate this and it is far more likely that cattle 


peoples, such as they were, moved southward through the ~ 


grass lands than through Mozambique. 


Mr. Louw’s statement, then, is not historical fact but a 
typical example of the creation of a “‘ mythological charter” 
—a myth to support the existing social structure.”’ 


All political news and comment in this issue are contributed 
and written to express the views of the South African Outlook 
by A. Kerr, Lovedale, C.P. 


: 
: 
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New Books 


A Christian Theology of the Old Testament, by 
George A. F. Knight, (S.C.M. Press, 383 pp., 30/-). 
Professor Knight came into prominence as a scholar of 

the O.T. with the publication of a number of valuable 

studies while on the staff of Knox College, Dunedin. This 
is his last book from New Zealand, as he has left that 
country to lecture in O.'T. and Hebrew at St. Andrews 

University. It is a very considerable achievement. 
Introducing it he is at pa ‘ns to make clear that he has no 

intention of adding one more to the many excellent books 
on the religious ideas of the people of Israel. This one 
starts within the Christian Church in that its basic assump- 
tion is that the O.T. is a revelation to the same God as 
that revealed in the pages of the N.T., and it is “ written 
with the deliberate pre-supposition that the O.T. is no- 
thing less than Christian scripture.” Its purpose is to try 
to make clearer what the O.T. has to say to our century in 
the light of the Christian revelation as a whole. 

With his profound intimacy with the O.T. in all its 
parts, together with his scholarly erudition in Hebrew 
lightly borne, the writer proves himself the right man for 
his task. He has given us a rich and valuable book. It is 
not likely to be popular reading, though it is admirably 
simple and easy in style, but it is really full of good stuff 
for all who will study it, both along the main track of its 
thought and also by the wayside. It is likely to become a 
‘real treasure.’ 

There are four parts to it. In the first is examined what 
the O.T. has to say about the Person of the Living God : 
in the second is set out His attitude to the universe since 
both fallen angels and men are in a state of rebellion against 
His purposes for them. Part three portrays the unique 
relationship in history between God and one nation of 
men, and the final part answers the question of what, in 
view of this unique and strange relationship, did God 
intend to do through it. 

Two sentences from an appendix to a chapter on Israel’s 
experience linger in the mind: 

*“‘ Exegesis remains exegesis only so long as we cling 
faithfully to history... So long as we remain true to a 
historical exegesis, we are then taking the O.T. seriously 
as revelation ; in that case we are not surprised to find 
that it tells us the same things about the eternal God as 
does the N.T.” 

It only remains to add that the book is very well indexed 

O.B. 
# * % * 

The New Translations of the Bible. 

This addition to the series of Studies in Ministry and 
Worship published by the S.C.M. Press is a delightful book 
to read and to handle, and may be had at a cost which in 


these days is extremely reasonable. It surveys with an 
eye mainly appreciative the attempts made to render the 
Old and the New Testaments in English since Coverdale’s 
Bible of 1535 and the successive publications which led up 
to the Authorized Version of 1611, but more particularly 
treats of those published in the 19th century and the first 
half of the 20th. There will always be controversy about 
the reliability of any translation, for not only is the accuracy 
of the original texts, from which the translation is made, 
constantly under scrutiny, but the living language into 
which that original is being translated is constantly under- 
going change at the hands of its users, so that each age needs 
its own rendering of any classic. In addition to the basic 
accuracy of meaning which must always be the prime 
consideration, there is the quality of the style, the literary 
method and manner by which the translator commends 
his version to the reader who needs to be pleased as well as 
instructed, and usually requires convincing of the necessity 
of any departure from the forms to which his ear and eye 
have become accustomed by long use. 

The present review is a scholarly production which 
pulpit and pew alike will appreciate. It deals with 23 
versions of the complete bible, with particular mention of 
the single-handed efforts of Moffat and Knox, and with 19 
additional translations of either testament, or parts of them. 
The characteristics of the various versions are compared 
and illustrated by the reproduction of the same well-known 
passages, such as The Magnificat, The Lord’s Prayer, The 
Parables in the 15th chapter of St. Luke, including the 
Prodigal Son, and the thirteenth of First Cor:nthians. 
In the Old Testament, passages are chosen from Genesis, 
the Psalms, and the Prophets, with explanatory comments. 
Of the more Modern Translations of the New Testament 
besides Moffatt and Knox, those which receive most atten- 
tion are The Twentieth Century New Testament, Weymouth’s, 
The New Testament in Modern Speech, Phillips’, The New 
Testament in Modern English, Schonfield’s, The Authentic 
New Testament (a Jewish Version) which are noted for their | 
several virtues. 'The final chapter is an account of the 
arrangements made for the production of what it is hoped 
will be a new “‘ Authorized” translation of the complete 
Bible, of which the New Testament will be available to the 
public by 1961. It says much for the excellence of the 
exposition of the previous versions in the volume 
under review, that the reader lays down the book in eager 
expectation that the translation now being undertaken will 
justify the forecast that it will do for forthcoming genera- 
tions what the 1611 version has done until now. 

ACK, 
The New Translations of the Bible: _E. H. Robertson. S. C..M, 

Press, Ltd. 10/6. 
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The South African Native College, Fort Hare, 1903- 

1954, Published by Dr. Seboni, Fort Hare. 

This Thesis, which was accepted by the University of 
South Africa and earned for Mr. M. O. M. Seboni the 
award of a doctorate in Education, has at present only been 
issued in typescript, presumably for Library use, and so 
makes a formidably-sized volume of 478 pages. In it Dr. 
Seboni, who is a Senior Lecturer in the Department of 
Education at Fort Hare, has compiled a record of his old 
College between 1903, when the first tentative moves were 
made towards its establishment, and 1954, a span of half a 
century. The 119 treatises noted in the general biblio- 
graphy indicate the extent of pedagogical reading that lies 
behind such a study, and to these fall to be added the 
College Calendars, Official Minutes, Departmental and 
Commission Reports, Pamphlets, Handbooks, Yearbooks, 
and Learned Journais dealing with Bantu Studies, Race 
Relations, Education etc. which also had to be surveyed by 
the author. Dr. Seboni himself describes the study as: 
‘“‘ A historical-critical survey of the development of the 
College between 1903 and 1954, and an assessment of its 
influence on the education of the non-European Races of 
South Africa in general, and of the Southern Bantu in 
particular, together with suggestions for future develop- 
ments.” He has included incursions into the history of 
Coloured and Indian Education in the Union and in addi- 
tion touches upon many aspects of the professional train- 
ing of the non-European in South Africa. 

Readers of this Magazine will be familiar with some of 
the recent events in the history of the institution reviewed, 
but it is convenient to have so much detail of its growth 
available for reference, while the first 140 pages, which 
record the pre-establishment hopes and fears of its pro- 
moters between the years 1903 and 1916, will be new tothe 
present generation. ‘The compilation has been carefully 
made, the facts documented, the history sympathetically 
recorded with a lively sense of the difficulties that had to be 
tackled, and a warm appreciation of the efforts of the staff 
and students who were called upon to make this first 
“venture into the unknown ” of non-European “ higher ” 
education in the Union. 

Some of the chapters and the footnotes are overloaded 
with names and the present reviewer would say that two 
things are still needed to complete and make available the 
fruits of the study : (a) a supplementary chapter to bring 
the study to the point, five years beyond its present close, 
when the College will cease to be “ free” in the acccepted 
university sense, and will become, by decree of the 
Government, a departmental institution in which the staff 
will be civil servants ; and (b) while in its present form it is 
admirable for consulting in a Library, if it is to enjoy a 
wider circulation its physical bulk will need to be consider- 
ably reduced. The Thesis itself is clearly set out, and fair 
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in the comments which the author permits himself to make. 
It represents a task well conceived and persisted in over 
many years, amidst the distractions of full-time occupation, 
and it brings together information otherwise obtainable 
only by tedious reference to official and other documents 
published over half a century. It will assuredly need to 


be consulted by any future student undertaking a study 
which bears upon the education of non-Europeans in 


South Africa. ALK. , 


Our Readers’ Views 
ROAD SAFETY—A FORGOTTEN FACTOR 


During recent weeks the South African press has featured 
more than a score of factors contributing to the ever-_ 
mounting road accidents, numbering last year over 110,100 
but with one notable exception there has been a singular 
and perhaps significant failure to take cognisance of the 
drink factor. The exception has been the occasion when 
the Director of the National Road Safety Organisation was 
quoted as follows : 

“The most terrible crime any motorist could commit 
was to drive under the influence of alcohol. The 
number of people who died in accidents caused by driv- 
ing under the influence of alcohol had tripled in the last 
three years. Something must be done to control this. 
People found guilty of driving under the influence of 
alcohol or drugs should be more severely punished. 

I think South Africa should follow the example of the 
Scandinavian countries who imprison. people found 
guilty of drunken-driving, without the option of a fine 
Their licences are suspended for three or five years. 
Since this law had been introduced, the number of road 
deaths caused by drunken driving had dropped by half.” 
On the subject of penalties, Blackstone supported a law 

of Pittacus that he who committed a crime when drunk 
should receive a double punishment, one for the crime and 
one for inebriety. Our own Minister of Justice has urged 
that drunkenness should be regarded as an aggravation 
and not in mitigation ; a few months ago a former Lord 
Chief Justice of England said in the House of Lords that a 
drunken motorist was “ wicked, and like a mad dog on the 
road ;”’ the present British Lord Chancellor has declared : 

“The motorist is in charge of a lethal intrument. It 
must make every one consider whether the penalties 
which in practice are imposed on motorists who handle 
that instrument in a way or state which endangers others 
are sufficient to impress on the snotorist the seriousness 
of the offence.” : 


H. R. Cocking, Hon. National Secretary 
P.O. Box 1443, S.A. Temperance Alliance. 


Cape Town. 


